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Is the West Finished in Asia? . 


Mederator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Once 
again we seem to be on top of 
the news. War appears to have 
proved that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
famous poem, “East is East and 
West is West, and ne’er the twain 
shall meet” is out the window. 
But are we of the West, through 
our bungling, trying to make these 
words come true again? 

In the June four issue of Life 

| Magazine, James Michener wrote 
a highly provocative article entitled 
“Blunt Truths About Asia” which 
was packed full of information 
that must have surprised and 
'shocked a great many Americans. 
We considered it such an impor- 
tant statement that we decided to 
build a program around this sub- 


ject and invited Mr. Michener 
“to participate. 
Mr. Michener is the Pulitzer 


|) Prize-winning author of ‘Tales 
«et the South Pacific’ on which the 
)Broadway success ‘South Pacific’ 
iss based. His latest book is Re- 
tiurn to Paradise. Mr. Michener 
lis a Quaker who grew up in 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania. He has 
ttraveled all over America and 
Europe, taught at the George 


School in Pennsylvania, and has 
teen a member of four college 
faculties, including Harvard Uni- 
pversity. His wartime experiences 
cook him to the South Pacific where 
ae got material for his first book. 
{His second trip there resulted in 
Janis second book. His most re- 
cent trip gave us the Life article. 


We have invited Mr. John C. 
\Caldwell, former Director of the 


jo China, and Mr. Soedarpo 
hastrosatomo to share this pro- 
ram with us, as Mr. Michener 
holds views somewhat different 
jcom those they will express. But 


let’s hear first from Mr. James A, 
Michener. 


Mr. Michener: 


In three respects, the West is 
finished in Asia. 


First, the day of Western im- 
perialism is done. The English 
have been thrown out of India. 
The Dutch have been thrown out 
of Indonesia. If the French man- 
age to hold on in Indo-China, they 
will have to mend their ways. 
And we Americans withdrew from 
the Philippines just in time. The 
likelihood of reviving old im- 
perialisms is remote. 


Second, Western money can no 
longer dominate Asia. The cur- 
rent Iranian revolution against 
British financial control is merely 
a foretaste of what is going to 
happen all across Asia. 

Third, the West's assumption 
that Western ideas, Western reli- 
gion, education, and social cus- 
toms, are always. superior is 
simply outmoded. Asia is finding 
that she prefers her own religions, 
her own way of doing things. 

Let me illustrate what I mean 
by one terrifying truth. I have 
just returned from Asia, and in 
most countries if I went out at 
night I risked being shot. In the 
Philippines, white men stay pretty 
close to Manila, even in daylight. 
In Indonesia, sensible Europeans 
don’t move about much at .night. 
In Malaya, white men sleep with 
revolvers at their sides. In Indo- 
China, it’s risky to dine out, for 
hand grenades come crashing into 
the. restaurants. If Mr. Caldwell 
tries to go back to China where 
he was born, he will get tossed 
into jail. 

These are the blunt facts.. To 
an American, they are also be- 
wildering, for we sponsored each 


Asiatic revolution that led to na- 
tional freedom. We encouraged 
Sun Yat-sen. We cheered India, 
backed Pakistan. We volunteered 
independence to the Philippines, 
and our outspoken support of Mr. 
Soedarpo’s Indonesia helped turn 
the scales there. 


Yet today America is reviled 
throughout much of Asia as im- 
perialistic, mechanistic, militaristic, 
and fascistic. Something has gone 
terribly wrong when this Nation, 
which has most consistently 
backed liberal nationalism, is hated 
by the new nations it helped 
create. 


I think I understand how this 
happened. In 1945 Asia was 
bursting with nationalism. Then 
we backed certain of the revolu- 
tions, but we never really believed 
that these one billion, three hun- 
dred million people actually in- 
tended to be free. We never 
seriously sat down with them and 
tried to reorganize our thinking 
in terms of their expressed needs. 
Well, now we’ have to. 


The old order in Asia is dead. 
Powerful new nations have been 
born. For example, tonight we 
have with us a distinguished visi- 
tor from Indonesia. I wonder how 
many of us realize that Mr. Soe- 
darpo’s homeland is the sixth 
largest nation on earth, with more 
people than any nation in Europe, 
save Russia, or than any of the 
Americas, save the United States. 


We must accept these great new 
nations as equals. We must not 
try to force them back into old 
colonial patterns, old economic 
confines, or old subservience to 
Western domination. We have 
got to accept Asia as it is. To 
that extent the West certainly is 
finished in Asia. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Michener. Mr. 


John €. Caldwell, former attaché 
at the United States Embassy in 


Seoul, Korea, was born in China;. 


as Mr. Michener has indicated, of 
American missionary parents. Mr. 
Caldwell spent most of his life 
in the Orient. During World 
War II, he was sent behind the 
Japanese lines in China by the 
Office of War Information to set 
up sources of underground con- 
nections. After hostilities he re- 


mained in China, working for the: 


Voice of America as Director of 
the U. S. Information Service. In 
1947 Mr. Caldwell was sent to 
Korea to establish a United States 
Information Center on the 38th 
Parallel, and during the elections 
he was in charge of the entire 
province. He’s author of the 
book American Agent which has 
appeared on several radio pro- 
grams. Now, we are happy to 
present Mr. John C. Caldwell. 


Mr. Caldwell: 


Just a year ago today, my 
wife and I were among the nearly 
two thousand Americans that were 
evacuated from the city of Seoul, 
with communist tanks right behind 
us. The events of that day and 
the events of the past year cer- 
tainly would indicate that in some 
quarters, at least, we were disliked 
in Asia. Mr. Michener’s story of 
hatred directed against Americans 
throughout Asia makes the pic- 
ture even darker. 


But I think that Mr. Michener | 
hatred — 


has confused communist 
and communist terrorism against 
Americans with a general feeling 
of the people against Americans 
and the West in general. And for 
that reason I think he has drawa 
a rather inaccurate and misleading 


picture of the status of the West — 


even in 
the most 


in Asia today. 
China, 


Why, 
with one of 


ruthless and efficient governments — 


in history, with a program of 
hate toward America that’s been 
unparalleled, I am convinced that 
the vast majority of the people 
have very friendly feelings toward 
the West, and particularly toward 
America. 

Now by implication Mr. Mich- 
ener has made a very impor- 
tant point. Certainly we will 
have no place at all in a com- 
munist Asia. Now I will agree 


that the picture is dark in many 
respects. Many changes have 
taken place. There is much 
suspicion against us in some 


quarters, but I feel convinced that 
with a program of patience, with 
realism, and particularly with the 
policy not of appeasement but of 
really bold action against com- 
-munism in the Far East, we can 
stay in Asia and build a new era 
of East-West codperation. 

Now my program is simple. 
First of all, we have to honestly 
evaluate the strength and the aims 
and, most important, the weak- 
nesses of communism in the Far 
East. 

Then there are two or three 
specific things that I would like 
to point out that we can do to 
strengthen our position and to build 
for a coOperative East-West rela- 
tionship. We must re-think our 
economic aid programs. We must 
give the aid that is needed, in the 
way that is needed, and not the 
aid that we think is needed. 
We've got not only to give aid to 
these so-called backward people, 
but we’ve got to be able to pro- 
vide the leadership to persuade 
Asia’s ftulers to use that aid 
|honestly and effectively. 

I think a second thing we must 
ido is to get better people rep- 
iresenting us in our Foreign Serv- 
jice in all parts of the program, 
whether it be Point 4 or in the 
Consular Service. We have no 


place any more in our Foreign 


Service for people who have what 
I call the “gook’” philosophy— 
looking down on Asiatics because 
they live differently, because they 
don’t have flush plumbing. 


We must remember that today a 
Consular Clerk in Singapore or 
in Java is more important to the 
peoples of those countries than 
is Secretary Acheson, because 
everyday he has contact with hun- 
dreds of the native people. 


And lastly, I would like to sug- 
gest that maybe we might look 
at the missionary movement and 
find there a formula for success in 
our dealings with Asiatics. The 
missionaries had a _ dedication. 
They really wanted to do some- 
thing. They learned the language. 
They lived with the people. They 
served the people, and they ac- 
complished an awful lot of good. 


(Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Caldwell. This 
program would’ be _ incomplete 
without a spokesman for the Asian 
people, so we've invited Mr. 
Soedarpo Sastrosatomo, press at- 
taché of the Indonesian Embassy. 
He was born in Sumatra and re- 
ceived most of his schooling in 
Jakarta, Java. During the Jap- 
anese occupation of Indonesia, he 
was active in the underground 
movement. When the war ended, 
he became one of the organizers 
of the Ministry ,of Information of 
the Republic of Indonesia. And 
in 1948, Mr. Soedarpo was. sent 
by his government as a member 
of the Indonesian Delegation to 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. Upon transfer of the sovere- 
ignty of his people in 1949, Mr. 
Soedarpo became Director of In- 
formation and Press Attaché of the 
Embassy of Indonesia in Washing- 


ton. Mr, Soedarpo, we welcome 


_ your views on this important 
question. 


Mr. Soedarpo: 


Mr. Michener says that the 
West is finished in Asia. Mr. 
Caldwell says it is not. I feel that 


neither of the esteemed gentlemen 
is looking at the question in its 
proper context. The word “‘fin- 
ished” indicates that the West 
has been of great service to Asia, 
which I think is a one-sided 
opinion. 

To say that the West is finished 
in Asia is to say that one part of 
the world can get along without 
the other. That is simply not 
so. Can the West get along 
without rubber, tin, oil, and the 
other vital materials produced by 
Asia? Mr. Michener, can Asia 
get along without machinery, auto- 
mobiles and other manufactured 
goods produced by the West? The 
answer is obviously no—unless 
both Asia and the West are pre- 
pared to go back to the Middle 
Ages. 

The real answer to the prob- 
lem of Asian-West relations is 
point of view—or orientation— 
whichever word one prefers. That 
Asia is suspicious and apprehen- 
sive of the West is true. For 
three hundred years, Asia has seen 
the worst side of the West. Right 
up to the present time, your rep- 
resentatives from the business and 
political world have been people 
who in the main haye looked down 
upon Asia because of its low stand- 
dard of living, its different philo- 
sophy and morality, and their own 
ability to earn tremendous profits 
at relatively low investments. 


Your people, Mr. Caldwell, have 
come to Asia to exploit and not to 
deal with Asians on an equal level. 
Your people have not learned to 
accept our religion as serious, as 
honestly rooted, as important as 


yours is to you. You have thought 
of us as pagans, even though the 
average Asian is perhaps more 
deeply religious than most average 
Westerners. 


You have felt the need to im- 
pose your ideas on us instead of 


recognizing that our ideas and 
yours could compiement each 
other. 


Despite this, Mr. Michener, I 
say the West is not finished in 
Asia, because this is a single world 
and we are all interdependent. I 
believe it is just a problem of 
getting along. The West has to 
realize that Point 4 programs are 
not charity, but rather the first 
payment by the West to Asia for 
300 years of exploitation; and 
that the Point 4 program will 
profit the West by the develop- 
ment of a vast new market for 
manufactured goods. 


The West has to realize that 
the Asian is sensitive, and that 
this is a mechanism of self-defense. 
It will not disappear until a higher 
standard of living has made the 
Asian more relaxed. 


And lastly, the West has to 
realize that Asia consists of many 
countries with different political 
philosophies, different economic 
backgrounds, and different stand- 
ards. The West, Mr. Denny, must 
not lump all Asia together in one 
unit. It must deal as separately 
with each of the Asian countries 
as the United States deal separately | 
with each of the European coun- 
tries. 


Is the West finished in Asia? 
As far as Indonesia is concerned, 
the West is not finished in Asia, 
because Asia is not finished in the 
West. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Soedarpo. Well, 
now we've had three different 


points of view _on this important 
question, and I think it’s time for 
a word from Mr. Michener and for 
some discussion by you three 
gentlemen of the questions you’ve 
raised for this audience. Mr. Mich- 
ener, may we hear from you? 


Mr. Michener: Yes, as Mr. Cald- 
well was speaking, I found that in 
spite of his high-flown ideology, the 
old phrase crept back: “We must 
provide the leadership.” Id like 
to know just what he means by 
that, : 


Mr. Caldwell: The leadership we 
tave tried to provide in the past 
it a manner hasn’t been satisfac- 
ory, because we've told Asia what 
2 do. Now, I think we have to 
»rovide leadership to countries 
which are becoming governments 
2 their own right for the first 
@me. We cannot possibly expect, 
Wir. Michener, for governments to 
ee ablé to set up economic systems, 
jerrency systems, without help 
€o0m us. We can’t give them help 
raless we give them real leader- 
hip. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Iz. Soedarpo, perhaps you have a 
>mment, or question for either 
ne of these two gentlemen. 


| Mr. Soedarpo: I have just a com- 
ent to make on Mr. Michener’s 
tement. I just returned three 
eks ago from a two- months’ 
sit to Indonesia. I can state that 
aring the night I have seen many 
uropeans wandering about in 
‘karta, and I have seen Europeans 
the hill stations and the centers 
Indonesia in Sumatra, Java, and 
ili. I don’t think the picture is 
at dark. I wonder if Mr. Mich- 
er would comment on this. 


ir. Michener: Well, it may be 


at some of the Europeans there 
re braver than I was, but the 


fact remains that when I was in 
Indonesia in January, wise Euro- 
peans, Westerners, stayed indoors 
at night, because there was serious 
trouble. The country was not yet 
under control. There was an in- 
herited antagonism that they had 
inherited from the Dutch which 
they were manifesting against all 
Europeans. Now, Mr. Soedarpo has 
been there since I’ve been there. I 
am perfectly willing to grant —I 
certainly pray that his wonderful 
country is getting its population 
under control. But I’m not going 
to back down from the fact that 
when I was there, maybe because 
of cowardice, maybe because of 
foresight, I stayed indoors. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you, 
Mr. Caldwell, perhaps you could 
comment on that also. 


Mr. Caldwell: Well, I’m not go- 
ing to comment on the open season 
on Americans. (Laughter) I might 
say that my wife bears the distinc- 
tion of being one of the two Amer- 
icans who were shot in Korea by 
the communists, so I really should 
agree with Mr. Michener, but I 
won't. ' 


But I would like to ask him 
another question, if I might. I 
think that we would all three of 
us agree up here that there will be 
no place for the West in Asia if 
Asia is controlled by communism. 
Now, there is a split in Asia today 
with what I would call Eastern 
Asia—Japan, the Philippines, Free 
China, Thailand, Korea — being 
very opposed to Communism. But 
on the other hand, we have West- 
ern Asia, India, and Indonesia and 
Burma who are, well, let’s say, 
straddling the fence. What hope 
have we that India, particularly, 
will take a more realistic attitude 
towards the communist menace? 


Mr. Michener: Yes, we’re sort of 


\ 


getting down here to how much 
you have to get shot at to be shot 
at. But the fact remains that in a 
good. deal of Asia today there is 
a possibility for the West to re- 
tain a toe-hold. 


I am particularly interested in 
Mr. Caldwell’s question as it ap- 
plies to China, because I think 
from what I have learned in both 
Formosa and Hong Kong and what 
I could find out about China 
proper that there is an outside 
chance that in South China, which 
is quite different, you know, from 
North China—-the two parts don’t 
even speak the same language— 
there is a chance that we might 
retain a friendship with anti-com- 
munist peoples. For the rest of 
China, I have no optimism that 
Mr. Caldwell shows. As a matter 
of fact, in a great deal of the so- 
called friendly countries, I think 
it’s very problematic that we might 
lose even what toe-hold we have. 
So [m not going to be too op- 
timistic on that point right now. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Michener. I see you’ve got Mr. 
Soedarpo on the edge of his seat. 


Mr. Soedarpo: I don’t think, as 
far as the statement made by Mr. 
Caldwell is concerned, we should 
consider the problem from _ the 
angle of the struggle between com- 
munistic and anti-communistic. The 
problem for our people in South- 
east Asia, especially, is a problem 
of existence, a problem of getting 
the standard of living higher up. 
It’s still problematic for us whether 
this cooperation with the West 
really can bring us some progress 
in our standard of living and pro- 
duction. If it can, I think the 
West could win, but the West has 
to some across, I would say. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Soedarpo, I’m 
going to ask you a question there, 


because I know this is in the 
minds of a lot of people. You saj 
the West must “come across.” 
What do you mean by that? De 
you mean the West must come if 
with gifts or know-how or po- 
litical aid? Just what do you 
mean? I think that’s a questior 
that is in everybody’s mind. Jus 
give your personal opinion anc 
not opinion of your government 
necessarily. I know you are relatec 
to your government officially, bu 
let’s make this personal, just. be 
tween us girls and a few millior 
people. (Laughter) 


Mr. Soedarpo: The answer to the 
question “to come across” is ac 
tually in the first place to under 
stand the motivation of our peopl 
and not to stamp them with clich 
labels if we take some measure 
that are socialistic or may smel 
of communism a little. But reall: 
the problem isn’t that. The prob 
lem is understanding us. Afte 
that—if you understand us so tha 
you are properly disposed to us— 
we will be closer together in minc 
And we are not so sensitive or to 
proud to take it if help woul 
come along, and we would not b 
sO suspicious as we are this momen: 
If help would come along now, w 
would try to think, “Is it honest] 
given or are there some string 
or ties connected with it?” 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Caldwell has 
question. I'll let him put his be 
fore I put another one to you. 


Mr. Caldwell: Mr. Soedarpo hi 
said that if we give things in tk 
proper spirit they will be appr 
ciated and can do a lot of goo 
One thing: whether it be Point 
or ECA aid, I think that. peop’ 
of Asia must remember that it 
American taxpayers’ money. Ar 
taxpayers these days particular 
are beginning to ask a few que 


tions about what happens to their 
money. Now, Mr. Soedarpo, don’t 
you think we in America have to 
have some —I’Il use that terrible 
. word — “leadership,” that Mr. 
Michener doesn’t like? We-have 
to control in some measure, don’t 
we, the money that we give to 
your country or other countries? 
Don’t we have to help you see that 
it is properly spent? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Soedarpo? That’s 
a good question. I’d almost think 
he was a banker instead of a mis- 
sionary’s son. 


Mr. Soedarpo: I think Mr. Cald- 
well is one step ahead of where I 
was a couple of minutes ago. My 
standpoint is that we should be 
understood first. You should create 
“a spirit of understanding. And 
from there on, however you would 
apply or would establish your pro- 


gram, it would be an easy program, 


because there would be a spirit 
and atmosphere of understanding. 
There won't be any distrust, there 
won't be any suspicions, and thene 
won’t be any sensitiveness. 


Mr. Michener: Mr. Caldwell’s 
question worries me because I 
don’t think, whether taxpayers pay 
their money or not, we have any 
right with the money that we hate 
to go in to try to reorganize the 
government of an Asiatic nation. 
That’s where we got started wrong 
before, and if we’re going to con- 
tinue it, we’re going to perpetuate 
the wrong. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now if 
there are no further comments 
from you gentlemen, I’m going out 
into the audience and take some 
questions. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: Mr. Michener, what do 
you think would be the results, 
military and political, of American 
support of Chiang and a new 
offensive ? 


Mr. Michener: That’s the tough- 
est question you can ask a man 
today. I’ve just come from Formosa, 
where I saw Chiang’s new govern- 
ment in action, and it’s one of the 
|best governments in Asia today. 
‘If Chiang had put into effect on 
| the mainland the great reforms he’s 
;put into effect on Formosa, we 
\wouldn’t be asking that question 
1 now. 

However, I myself think that 
| putting Chiang back into power on 
the’ mainland would be somewhat 
like putting Mr. Herbert Hoover 
back in power in 1932. President 


Hoover was a personal friend of 
mine. I knew his thoughts and his 
ideas. I revered him and loved 
him. I even bet on his reelection 
in °32, but it would have been 
wrong for any nation outside to 
put him back. The time had 
passed. The wheels of history had 
passed since he was the right man. 
And I have the feeling now that 
although Chiang has done a won- 
derful job on Formosa, you’ve got 
to get somebody else to spearhead 
the attack on the mainland, for hss 
time has passed. 

Soldier: Mr. Soedarpo, don’t you 
feel that Christian missionaries 
would do and have done more 
good for Americanism than any 
other forces? 


Mr. Soedarpo: 1 would definitely 


agree with your question that the 
missionary, all during our trouble- 
some period—’42, ’45 up to ’49— 
has never been bothered by our 
people because he understood the 
people. They solved our prob- 
lems—came right down to earth 
with us. I think that the mission- 
ary, as Mr. Caldwell would say, 
gives a perfect example for am- 
bassadors and workers in the field 
on how to conduct their business. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Major, for that question. 

Now we have in the audience 
tonight a gentleman who will rep- 
‘resent our host in San Francisco 
on July 31—Mr. George Green, 
the President of the Committee for 
Free Asia—and he has a question, 
I believe, for Mr. Soedarpo. 


Mr. Green: Mr. Soedarpo, in 
the minds of Asians is there no 
differentiation between the benevo- 
lent friendly attitude of Americans 
and the practices of some other 
Europeans in Asia? 


Mr. Soedarpo: You have enjoyed 
a considerable popularity, much 
more than the other Westerners 
till °45, but because of the rule 
described by Mr. Michener, since 
‘45 in Southeast Asia, your stock 
has depreciated. But if you look 
at the Americans — people still 
think that America can offer some- 
thing, although 
forget that you bear along with 
all the other Westerners the stigma 
of a colonial power, because of the 
fact that you directly would be 
classified as a Westerner. 


Mr. Denny: Did you want to 
comment or talk back, Mr. Green? 
We let questioners talk back, you 
know. 


Mr. Green: Mr. Soedarpo, I 
think you begged the question a 
little bit, if I may say so. You’re 


you should not. 


condemning Americans by associa- 
tion, which is a practice... 


Mr. Soedarpo: It is not a mat- 
ter of justice here. I reflected just 
the feeling and the sentiments of 
the people in Southeast Asia. I 
would say that it would be better 
to recognize this than to be sur- 
prised. = 

Mr. Green: My question referred 
to the just attitude, what I think 
is the just attitude of Americans 
as contrasted to some others. 


Mr. Denny: All right. I think 
Mr. Michener wants to comment 


on that question too. 
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Mr. Michener: Well, the matter 
of fact is that we have inherited 
the ill-will that other Western na- 
tions have sown out there. We've 
inherited the ill-will of the Dutch, 
and we have inherited the ill-will 
of the English. Now what we've ~ 
got to do is to go in and build 
up our own good-will to offset it. — 


Mr, Denny: All right, thank you. 
The gentleman over here. 


Man: Mr. Caldwell, would not 
the acceptance by the West of a 
cease-fire on 38th parallel win the 
good-will of Asia’s people? 


-Mr. Caldwell: That today ts ~ 
really the $64 dollar question. You. 
remember that I mentioned a 
minute ago that there are two 
Asias today. There is East Asia 
and Western Asia led by | India. 
Now, I’m afraid, very afraid, that 
the acceptance of a cease-fire, aside 
from being morally wrong as far 
as America is concerned, besides 
being wrong as far as international 
law is concerned, will disturb a 
great deal the peoples of Eastern 
Asia—Japan, for instance, South 
Korea, of course—and they are the 
people who have suffered most by 
our actions of years ago—and the 
people of the Philippines, of Thail- 


x t 


and, and of the Formosan govern- 
ment which Mr. Michener describes 
is sO good. 


Mr. Denny: I have a slight dif- 
erence of opinion among the ques- 
ioners here. Mr. Michener is 
haking his head and gritting his 
eeth. 


Mr. Michener: That answer 
eally scares me, because that’s 
00w America has been thinking 
ad that’s how it has got to stop 
hinking. You say South Korea, 
Ou say Japan, you say Formosa. 
Why do you say those three coun- 
ries? Simply because for the pres- 
mt we think they are on our side. 
Kctually they form a very small 
vercentage of the Asiatic popula- 
ion. So, for the friendship of 
ie few nations and a few million 
eople, you’re going to alienate 
ae affections of over a billion 
md two hundred and fifty million 
eople. That’s the sort of dealing 
eve been doing in the past. 
that’s the sort of dealing we've 
pt to stop. Not look at a few 
ations that may vote our way in 
1¢ United Nations. Look at the 
hole of Asia. 


Mr. Caldwell: Vm afraid I 
ould feel that Mr. Michener has 
<aggerated that point just as 
uch as he has exaggerated the 
anger that Americans are in in 
sia today. The Philippines and 
hailand and Formosa, and there 
e millions of people in China, I 
m assure you, who may be under 
@ communist yoke, but they are 
o-American. The people of South 
>tea count many, many millions, 
d they certainly are going to be 
sturbed if we stop now and 
, not follow out our pledges of 
ifying the small country that we 
selves divided five years ago. 


Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you. The 
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gentleman who asked the question 
wants to talk back. 


Man: Mr. Caldwell, I don’t 
understand how you can say that 
it would be morally wrong, to use 
your phrase, for the U.S. to stop 
at the 38th parallel, when the 
original intention of the U.N. and 
the U.S. was to repel the North 
Koreans from South Korea and to 
send them back to the 38th parallel. 
Now, would not stopping at the 
38th parallel and working out an 
honorable peace achieve the original 
objective of the U.N. by expelling 
the North Koreans beyond the 38th 
parallel ? 


Mr. Caldwell: No, I think your 
thinking is wrong in several 
respects. Have you ever heard of 
an honorable agreement of any ~ 
kind negotiated with the com- 
munists? And my second point is 
that if it were a matter of push- ‘ 
ing the North Koreans back, yes, 
but remember that the Chinese 
are in this. The Chinese are in- 
vaders and if we could push them 
beyond the Yalu River and we 
could know that they would honor 
their pledge, then we could very 
easily, because there are very few 
North Korean communists left— 
thank heavens—and I think we 
could build a democratic unified 
country. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. We have to go on ‘to an- 
other question. After all, (Mr. 


Truman and the State Department 
and the Foreign Offices in a great. 
many nations are worrying about 
this question tonight, and we'll 
have to go on to another question 
from the young lady here. 


Lady: I want to question Mr. 
Soedarpo about the beginning of 
his address when he was talking 
about mutual need. What pre- 
vents, in your Opinion, Asia from 


at least temporarily letting Russia, 
not Western Europe and the U. S., 
supply the needs for manufactured 
goods, for we still need her raw 
materials? Mr. Soedarpo opened 
his address by saying that the 
whole question hinged on the 
mutual need of Asia for the West 
and West for Asia. I believe 
that he based that on Asia’s need 
for our manufactured goods. Why 
cannot Russia temporarily supply 
those to Asia, while we very 
much need Asia’s raw materials in 
the fight against communism? 


Mr. Soedarpe: 1 understand 
the question, but I will not say 
it’s practical. First, what does 
Russia get out of it? But let’s 
go to the practical situation. I 
don’t think it’s possible if you 
look at Russia’s relations with the 
other European countries, or of 
even China at this moment. 
Would Russia be in the position 
to supply us with the capital goods 
we need? ‘There’s a joke in my 
country. It’s said like the Lord’s 
Prayer: ‘““Give me my daily bread,” 
it says in the prayer, but in this 
it says, “Give me my daily pam- 


phlets.” It just gives you the 
practical situation. 
Mr. Denny: Yes, Russia gives 


the pamphlets. We give the cap- 
ital goods if we get the money. 
Mr. Michener, what do you say? 


Mr. Michener: I should think 
that Russia would like nothing bet- 
ter than what the young lady 
proposes. She would like to have 
a large number of markets in 
Southeast Asia. I don’t think 
I'm being imperialistic at all 
when I say that I think America 
working with those countries on 
a man-to-man basis can supply 
those markets a lot better than 
Russia can supply and with a lot 
less political penetration within the 
countries than Russia would de- 


mand. That’s what I think we’r 
working for. 


Lady: Mr. Caldwell, since ow 
Declaration of Independence state: 
governments must be based ot 
-consent of governed, have ques 
tioners any right to force Asiatic 
to restore reactionary rulers? 


Mr. Caldwell: Who are we try 
ing to force to do that? 


Lady: We're trying -to fore 
China to take back Chiang whet: 
I’ve heard a man from the wa: 
Bureau of Information say tha 
Chiang was the most unpopular 
most discredited ruler that Asi 
ever had and we're trying to re 
store the old gentleman in Kore 
who got about one-fourth of th 
South Korean votes just befor 
the war. 


Mr. Caldwell: I would like t 
comment particularly on the lady’ 
statement that the President o 
South Korea received one-fourtl 
of the votes—his party. That i 
not a very true statement. Politi 
cal parties in Korea mean ver 
little, and as a matter of fact th 
party of the President received | 
vastly larger percentage than that 

And also that leads me to th 
whole question of the South Korea 
government. I’ve been  shocke 
since coming back to America t 
find a number of people who band 
about stories that this was a com 
plete dictatorship, that it wasn’t | 
government that the peopl 
wanted. Now the South Korea 
government was a new governmer 
—the first time these people ha 
been independent in fifty years. O 
course it had failings. How coul 
you expect otherwise? But 
can assure you that Dr. Rhee wit 
his failings did many things, an 
the people of the country wet 
thoroughly for him during the fir: 
election. They were not quite as 
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1uch for him during the second 
lection, but I can assure you that 
aere is no citizen of South Korea 
vho does not believe that the 
overnment he had was the best 
overnment in Korea’s history. 


Man: Mr. Michener, how do 
Qu propose to make Asia an 
qual ? 


Mr. Michener: J think Asia is 
wing to take care of that itself. 
’m looking ahead fifty years. 
ooking back sixty years, every- 
Ody was saying about Japan the 
hings that they are now saying 
bout the rest of Asia. And in 
ixty brief years, Japan caught up 
o fast that they knocked us right 
ut of the Pacific for about a year. 
Jow I’m not arrogant enough to 
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think that because we have a big 
city in New York or a big state 
in California that we’re going to 
go on forever, somehow, being 
superior to other countries. That 
isn’t going to happen. Asia is go- 
ing to catch up awful fast. They’re 
doing it already; therefore, I’m 
looking forward tothe day when 
with our help they have caught 
up and they are our friends, rather 
than, because of our enmity, we 
keep them back from catching up 


and they are our _ perpetual 
enemies. That's what we’re gam- 
bling on. 

Mr. Denny; Thank you, Mr. 


Michener, Mr. John Caldwell, and 
Mr. Soedarpo for your helpful con- 
tributions to our understanding of 
this very complex subject. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


r ‘ : 

Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject "Is the 

West Finished in Asia?’ you may want to consider the following background 
questions before drawing your own conclusions. 


* 
1. What effect has the West had in Asia? 
a. What has it done for Asia, and what has it done wrong? 
b. Has the West attempted to “Westernize” Asia? 


c. Has Asia remained backward (e. g., inequality of women, high 
illiteracy) because of or in spite of the West? \ 


d. What can Asia do for herself in the future? 


2. If Asia believes in the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics,”’ is Russia also 
finished in Asia? 


a. How can the West distinguish between the genuine nationalist 
aspirations of the Asian people and the synthetic nationalist 
program of the Communists? 


3. Does Asia have any present leadership? 
a. Where can Asia look for future leadership? 


b. Can India become the dominant Asian nation in view of her 
internal problems and the fact that she is a Hindu nation while 
Asia is predominantly Moslem and Buddhist? 


c. Can Japan become the leader of Asia after the U.S. occupation 
forces leave? 


d. Will Asia look to Communist China for leadership? 


4, Can Asia progress more rapidly without the West? Can the West 
maintain its position without Asia? 


a. Does Asia have the technical know-how to enable her to develop 
her agricultural and industrial resources? 


b. How can the West assist Asia without being resented or dis- 
trusted ? . 


5. Has the U.S. occupation of Japan been successful ? 


a. Has it demonstrated that the West does or does not understand 
the problems of Asia? 


6. Is Western imperialism dead in Asia? 


7. Is our foreign policy making us more or Jess liked in Asia? Does it 
take into consideration the views of the Asian people? 


a. What do the Asian people think should be done in Korea now? 
b. Are we backing the “wrong” governments in Asia? 
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c. Does the Chinese Communist or Nationalist government represent 
the majority of the Chinese people? 


d. By backing Bao-Dai and the French policy in Indo-China, are 


we identifying ourselves with imperialism in Asian eyes? 


8. Are we telling Asia about democracy in terms that seem meaningful 
and attainable to her? 
a. How can we help the Asians understand us? 
b. How can we learn to understand the Asians? 
\ 


9. Is it necessary for Southeast Asia to choose East or West? 


a. Can any Asian nation be neutral? 


Following is a list of valuable articles which will help you under- 
stand the issues in this week’s subject more clearly: 


Cousins, Norman, “Conversations with Nehru,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, April 14, 1951, and April 21, 1951 


Douglas, Justice William O., “We Can’t Save Asia by War Alone,” 
Look, January 16, 1951 


[Posdick, Raymond B., “Asia’s Challenge to Us—lIdeas, Not Guns,” 
New York Times Magazine, February 12, 1950 


“canther, John, “Asia’s Danger Spots,” Look, January 2, 1951 


Tieberman, Henry R., “What We Do, and Don’t Know About China,” 
New York Times Magazine, May 20, 1951 


Lilienthal, David E., “Are We Losing India?” Collier’s, June 23, 1951 
Michener, James, “Blunt Truths About Asia,’ Life, June 4, 1951 


Michener, James, Return to Paradise, published by Random House, 
April 23, 1951 

air, Kusum, “India on the Fence,” Fortune, January, 1951 

Trumbull, Robert, “Nehru’s Dilemma—West or East?” New York Times 
Magazine, June 10, 1951 

ard, Barbara, “Recipe for a Victory in the Far East,” New York Times 
Magazine, March 25, 1951 


Far East Policy at the Crossroads,” Platform, May, 1951. (Order from 
Newsweek’s Club and Educational Bureaus, 152 West 42nd Street, 


New York 18, N.Y. 25c) 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES’ AND EUROPE’S BEST 
DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM?” 


Program of June 19, 1951 
Speakers 
Senator Estes Kefauver and Senator George W. Malone 


* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 


broadcast as space allows. 


TRAIN OF EVIL EVENTS 


A citizen who has any patriotism 
and love for American institutions 
should regard with suspicion all 
proposals to trade away our sover- 
eignty for a fancied security that 
its proponents would have us 
believe will be found in a Furopean 
alliance There is no real 
effort among the Atlantic Pact 
members to forget national inter- 
ests and rivalries and come to a 
speedy concord. We are asked to 
rearm, feed, and rehabilitate 
Europe, but the governments. of 
those countries show a spirit of 
indecision and weakness in the face 
of a common enemy despite all we 
do in their behalf. 

Surely all our attempts from the 
old League of Nations to the 
Atlantic Pact are proof enough of 
the futility of agreement among 
the European nations. Now the 
monstrous proposal is advanced 
to give up large segments of our 
national sovereignty If the 
American people were ever hood- 
winked into such a scheme it 
would indeed be the end of the 
kind of America that we know. It 
would be the beginning of the loss 
of our cherished liberties, and if 
they are forfeited they would be 
gone forever, for such things are 
not given to a nation but once. 
Under such an agreement with our 
national interests in the hands of 
alien peaple who have not shown 
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You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 
not later than Thursday following the program. 
publish any letters or comments received. 


It is understood that we may 


great friendliness toward us except 
when they were in peril, we would 
be at the mercy of their massed 
votes. A train of evil events ending 
in our being reduced to a state of 
vassalage could be the outcome.— 
PauL A. Howarp, Houston, Texas. 


FALSE GOD 


The Senator from Nevada wor- 
ships a false god, the god of 
sovereignty. It is clear that sover- 
eignty is a false god in the home. 
If individuals in the home exercised 
their separate sovereignties, homes 
would be maddening. It is clear 
that sovereignty is a false god on 
the streets. If individual car and 
truck drivers exercised their separ- 
ate sovereignties on the streets,. the 
result would be chaos. It is clear 
that sovereignty was a false god in 
our country. While the states insist- 
ed upon their separate sovereign- 
ties, there was no union. Even 
though labeled national sovereign- 
ty, sovereignty is still a false god. 
—O. E. Turpin, Omaha, Nebraska. 


PREFERENCE 


(Senator Kefauver) said he 
would be willing to fight for his 
country but would prefer to relin- 
quish some of his U. S. rights if it 
would avoid war. (Although) I 
am a woman, I would prefer to 
fight and not relinquish any of 
my U. S. rights to any foreign 
country.—Grace F. DuNN, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


